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Total  production  of  byproduct  feeds  has  increased  materially  since  1935-36  — 
sharply  since  1939.  Production  apparently  reached  a  record  level  during  the  194^4-15 
season.  Much  of  the  increase  during  recent  years  has  been  in  oilseed  cake  and  meal; 
soybean  cake  and  meal  have  made  the  principal  contribution.  Other  byproduct  feeds  which 
have  showed  marked  increases  include  wheat  millfeeds,  distillers  dried  grains,  and 
alfalfa  meal.  Total  byproduct  feed  production  in  the  1945-46  feeding  year  may  be  as 
large  as  in  1944-45,  although  production  of  some  kinds,  particularly  cottonseed  cake 
and  meal,  will  be  smaller. 
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Table  1.-  Statistical  Summary 


PRICES 


Item 


Unit 


Grains  anc  Hay 


Corn,  Ho.  3  Yollov;,  Chica^-o 


Oats ,  IIo.  3  vrnite,  Chicago 

No.  3  V.'hite,  .'inneapolis 

Price  received  by  famer 
Barley,  No.  3,  Minneapolis 

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Grain  sorghums,  price  received  by  ftrmers,  U.  S. 

V.heat,  \io,  Z  Hare  Viiater,  Kansas  City   

Rye,  Uo.2,  .''inneapolis   


August 


1945 


,  u. 

s,   

ti 

H 

i 

II  , 

n 

100  pounds 
Bushel 


Hay,  i;o.  1  Alfelfa,  Kansas  City 
Price  received  by  farmers,  U. 


S. 


B:,'product  yeecz  (bagged) 

Standard  bran,  Minneapolis  

Chicago   •••• 

3-jffalo   

■Standard  middlii'.gs  ,  !!inneapolis  

Chicago   

Buffalo   

Cottonseed  r-ieal,  41  pet.  protein,  "Memphis  

Linoeec  nofil,  34  pet.  protein,  -{inneapolis  ....... 

30  pet.  protein,  San  I-rancisco   

Soybean  neal,  41  pet.  protein,  'Jhioago  

Peanut  neal,  45  pet.  protein,  o.K.  milling  points 

'Ahite  ho- iny  feed,  'Jhicfego  

Gl'iteg  feed,  23  pet.  protein,  Chicago   

Tankage,  digester,  60  pet.,  Chicago  3/   

i.'eu.t  scraps,  '.hieogo  Zy^  

rish  neal,  San  Frtncisco  

.alfalfa  "neal,    'o.  1  fine,  J'ansas  City   

'iixec  duiry  feed,  16  pot.  protein,  price 

paid  bv  farrcrs,  U.  S. 


1S43 

'  1944 

June 

1  • 

u  y  _ 

August 
1/ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

106.5 

115.5 

117.9 

117.9 

118.5 

109.0 

117.0 

111.0 

112.0 

71.5 

73.0 

70.0 

68.2 

63.9 

68 .4 

68.9 

69.0 

65.6 

uX.O 

G5.2 

70.8 

67.4 

65.9 

107.7 

123.4 

118.3 

117.3 

118.1 

92.9 

lOo.O 

97.6 

98.9 

223.0 

203.0 

193.0 

204.0 

13?. 8 

150.8 

166.2 

158.3 

160.1 

95.4 

112.1 

155.3 

152.8 

151.0 

rollers 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

L'o  liars 

22.00 

23.00 

24.15 

23.80 

23.00 

12.20 

14.30 

15.90 

15.40 

?aid 


by  farmers,  V, 
Laying  nagh,  price 


100  pounds 


37.75 
39.90 
41.55 
37.75 
3S.90 
41.55 
49.00 
45.50 
47.00 
51.90 
53.00 
47.00 
32.50 
74.55 
75.50 
79.50 
35.30 

2.79 
3.36 


37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
48.50 
45.50 
47.00 
51.90 
53.00 
49.40 
41.50 
74.55 
73.50 
79.50 
44.80 


2.99 
3.64 


37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
37.75 
3y.80 
41.55 
48.50 
45.50 
47.00 
52.00 
j3.00 
46.60 
41.25 
74.55 
75.50 
79.50 
3P.20 

2.86 
3.55 


37, 
39, 
41, 
37, 
39, 
41, 
48, 
2/  45. 
47, 
52, 
53, 
49, 
41, 
74, 
73, 
79, 
39, 


75 
80 
55 
75 
80 
55 
50 

50  2/ 

00 

00 

00 

00 

25 

55 

50 

50 

20 


37.75 
33.80 
41.55 
37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
48.75 
45.50 
47.25 
52,00 
53.00 
49.00 
41.25 
74.55 
73.50 
79.30 
39.20 


2.88 
5.58 


T:ih'r2l  NUi.aKRJ  OF  PRICES 


?eec  grains,  U.  .S  «  1910-14  —  100 

Ten  principal  high-protein  feeds,  terminal  markets  .:  1935-39  100 

4  oilseod   ":eals   " 

Tankage,  meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal   ..:  " 

Gluten  feed,  crev/crs  '  dried  grains,  and  i 
distillers'  dried  grains  ;  "  


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

167 

180 

171 

172 

163 

16C 

1G6 

106 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

140 

168 

167 

167 

Pot. 

4/  172 

"5/  ice 

5/  166 
5/  166 


LI'i/I-STOCK-FiEI/  TiilCL  ruiIIOS  6/ 


Hog-cprn,  Chicago   

Hog-corn,  U.  3.  farm  prices 
Beef  steer-corn,  Chicago  ... 


Butterfat-f eed, 
L-ilk-feed,  'J.  S. 
Egg-feed,  U.  S. 


U.  S. 
8/  . 


Bushel 

:  13.1 

Ik;. 4 

12.5 

12.3 

:  12.6 

11.5 

12.7 

12.5 

:  14.4 

13.9 

14.1 

14.1 

pound 

:  22.6 

23.2 

26.2 

27.5 

tt 

t  1.25 

1.31 

1.26 

1.35 

:  14.0 

11.1 

12.4 

13.1 

7/  12.2 

T/  13.8 
4/  27.7 
T/  1.37 
4/  14.0 


Prices  conpileO  from  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  i'ir.neapolis  Daily   larket  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain  I-'arket  Review, 
and  reports  of  the  Grain  Branch,  Production  and  i/erketing  Administration,  and  the  3ureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
1/  Grain  and  hay  prices,  average  for  v/eek  ended  August  11,  byproduct  feed  prices  as  of  August  14.     Z/  32  percent 
'protein.     3/  Processors'  price  at  Chicago  plus  allowance  for  bags.     4^  Preliminary.     5/  As  of  August  14.     6^  Units 
of  corn  or~other  concentrate  ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef-steer,  pounds  of  butterfat  or  milk, 
or  dozen  eggs.     7/  For  v.eek  ended  August  11.     8^  Includes  dairy  production  payments  which  began  October  1,  1943. 
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THE    FEED  SITUATION 


'  •  Content  s 

;  Summary   

:  Outlook   

Recent  Developments   

'•  Production  of^  Byproduct  Feeds 

SmMAHT 

Demand  for  feed  concentrates  has  continued  exceptionally  strong 
during  the  past  few  months,  despite  a"bundant  pasture  and  forage  feed, 

.Prices  of  almost  all  byproduct  feeds  are  at  ceiling  levels.     Farm  prices  of 
feed  grains  in  mid- July  were  about  5  *o  -0  cents  per  oushel  lov/er  than  a 

.year  earlier,  as  they  have  been  for  tne  previous  6  to  8  months,  but  were 
approximately  the  same  as,  or  slightly  higher  than  two  years  earlier.  Demand 
for  feed  concentrates  is  expected  to  continue  strong  into  19^6, 

Favorable  growing  conditions  during  July  materially  improved  the  out- 
look for  feed  grain  supplies  for  the  19^5-^^  feeding,  s-eason.     Estimates  of 
19^5  feed  grain  production,  on  the  basis"  of  August  1  conditions,  were  about 
6  million  tons  more  than  v/as  indicated  on  July  1.     Supnlies  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal feed  grains — corn,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grains — may  total  abuut 
130  million  tons,  only  about  2  million  tohs  less  than  the  l9^^-^5  supply. 
The  prospective  number  of  grain- consuming  animal  units  to  be  on  farms  and 
ranches  next  January  1  is  Indicated  to  be  not  greatly  different  from  a  year 
earlier.     The  19^5-^6  supply  of  feed  grains  probably  will  be  adequate  to  pro- 
vide, for  about  the  same,  livestock  production  in  total  as  in  I'^^k-h'^  and  for 
other  indicated  domestic  requirements.     Some  reduction  in  carry-over  of  feed 
grains  may  occur,  however,  by  the  end  of  next  season. 
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Commercial  sup-plies  of  corn  during  the  19^5-^6  season  Will  depend 
largely  upon  maturity  of  this-year's  crop.    A  consideratile  part  of  the  I9U5 
acreage  was  planted  late,  and  unless  killing  frosts  are  delayed,  a  larger 
than  average  volume  of  corn  will  he  of  poor  quality.    Also,  it  is  probable 
that  a  greater-than-usual  proportion  of  the  crop  will  he  in  forage  and  silage. 

Although  total  sxjpplies  .of  wheat  for  the  19^5-46  crop  year  are  large, 
domestic  and  foreign  foQd .requirements' are  such  that  smaller  quantities  of 
wheat  probably  will  be  utilized  for  feed  than  in  any  of  the  past  three  crop 
years.     Utilization  of  wheat  for  feed  in  thoseyears  was  exceptionally  heavy, 
however. 

Total  production  of  byproduct  feeds  for  the  19^5'-^6  feeding  year 
probably  will  be  about  as  I'^rge  as  in  19'^^^5«     However,  production  of  high- 
protein  feeds,  particularly  oilseed  cake  and  meal,  probably  will  not  be 
quite  so  large.     The  most  important  reduction  will  be  in  cottonseed  cake  and 
meal.     This  will  bo  offset  to  some  extent  by  an  increase  in  production  of 
linseed  cake  and  meal. 

Prospects  for  hay  production  also  improved  during  July.     On  the  basis 
of  August  1  indications,   the  19^5-^6  supply  of  hay — production  plus  carry- 
over— v/ould  be  more  than  II6  million  tons,  only  slightly  less  than  the 
record  hay  supply  in  19^2-U3.     The  hay  supply  per  animal  unit  probably  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  on  record, 

D  -     ^      ^      ..-  --—August  23,  19U5.'   s  -  ,)  • 

OUTLOOK 

3ACKGR0U1TO.-  Feed  grain  and  hay  prices  in  I9UU  were,   for  the 
fifth  consecutive  year,  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
Prices  of  feed  c'^rains  have  averaged  Tower  in  19^5  than  in  19^^» 
but  hay  prices  have  averaged  higher.     Prices  of  almost  all 
byproduct . feeds  have  been  at  or  close  to  ceilings  for  two  years. 
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Table    2.-  Feed  balance,  livestock  production,  and  feed  per  unit  of 
livestock.  United  States,  year  beginning  October,  1938-45 


'                                                                  : Average:     .^ao  i  Qa-?   :  1944  ;  1945 

 ^38-42:             i__  1j_  l/ 

:,V!j.llicn  Million  Million  Million  Million 

Supply                               ;  tons        tons  tons  tons  tons 

■.ocks  beginning  of  crop  year  2/  :      20. 1        18.8  16.7  10.7  16.0 

Prod act ion  : 

Corn  ,7777777777  :      75.0        87.7  84.9  90.4        79. C 

Oats   ■  :       13.6        21.6  18.2'  18.7  24.7 

;(,rley  •••••  '        "^-S        10*3  7.8  6.8  6.5 

jorghmn  ;^;rains  :         2.4          3.0  2.0  5.1  2.2 

lotal  feed  grains  produced   ;     105.9  122.6  115.6  121.0  1  l-l .  0 

OtJ'ler  grains  fed        ♦  :        6.7        15.0  16.1  11.1 

-•TTOouct  feeds  for'feed   ;  16.3  16.6  IS.R   19.1  

Total  supply  of  concentrates  ;     147.0  175.0  165.4  161.9  157.0 

'  nestic  feed  grains  fen   :       1'1.9      111.4  105.5  100.5 

..-estic  wheat  and  rye  fed   :        6.0        12.1  9.7  8.6 

Other  .grains  fed  ..."  :          .7          2.  9  .6.4  2  .5 

'ilseed.cake  and  meal   ;        4.4          6.0  .  6.2  5.9 

imal  protein  feeds  :        3.0          3.0  2.9  2.7 

.er  Dyproduct    feeds   •         8.9          9.6  1C.5 

Total  concentrates  fed  ;     114.9      145.0  14 J. 4  130. 7  130.0 

Feed  grains  for  seed,  human  food,  : 

industry,  and  export   :  1£.0  13  .4  13.2  15.4  14.0 

Total  utilization   t     126.9  15G.4  155.6  140.1  144.0 

Total  utilization  adjusted  to 

crop-year  basis   ;     126.5  158.3  154 .7  145.9  

■'loks  at  end  of  crop  year  2/   :       20.5  16  .  7  10.  7  16  .0  13  .0 

jnber  of  grain- consuming  animal  : 

units  January  1  following  (millions)   .:     140.3      159.6  171.1  147.0  147.0 
Supply  of  all  concentrates  per  animal  : 

unit  (tons)   :         1.05        1.10  .97  1.10  1.07 

Utilization  of  all  concentrates  for. feed  : 

per  animal  unit  Jaiiuary  1  follov/ing  : 

(ton)  ;  :           .82  ■        .91  .82  .89  .86 

Livestock  production,  October-September,  : 

in  terms  of  production  units(miILi:n)  4_/:     164.0      189.5  190.4  174.5  _5/l73.0 
Utilization  of  all  concentrates  fo:-  : 

feed' per  production  unit  (ton)   ;          .70          .77  .       .74  .75  .75 


^  Preliminary.     Subject  to  chunge  as  udditional  data  become  available. 

Farm,  terminal  market,  and  Government- ovmed  stocks  of  corn  October  1,  oats 
1,  and  barley,  June  1;  stocks  of  sorghiar;  ji,:'ai)is  not  reported. 
B^^mported  grain  and  domestic  v/neat  fc^nd  ryo . 
y  An  animal  production  'init  is  equal  to  4,237  pounds  of  .nilk,  314  pounds  of  hogs, 
live  weight,  853  pounds  of  cattle  and  culvos,  live  v/eight,  185  dozen  eggs,  70 
chickens  produced,  20  turkeys  produced,  116  broilers  produced,  37  sheep  and  lambs 
on  farms  January  1,  or ^0.70  horse  or  mule  on  farms  January  1.  . 

y  Assumed  livestock  production  on  the  basis  of  indicated  supply  and  utilization 
of' feed.  •■  •  ■ 


AUGUST  19I+5 


Meat  animal  prices  were  lower  in  19*-^^  than  a  year  earlier, 
the  first  decline  since  19^0.  In  19^5 »  rftat  animal  prices 
have  averaged  higher  than  in,  19^^^l-.  • 

Feed  grain  pro'duction  last  year  was  a  near  record, 
and  feed  grain  supplies- for  the  l^^k-k^  feeding  year  were  larger 
per  animal  unit  than  a  year  earlier.     Total  feed  concentrate 
supplies  for  19^UrrU5,  (including  whc^t  and  rye  fed),  per  animal 
unit  on  farms  January  1,  v.rere  'at'omt  I3  percent  larger  than  In 
I9U3-UU,  and  5  percent  larger  than  the  average  for  the  1938-^2 
period,  when  reserves  o'f  feed  "grains  were  accumulated.  Disap- 
pearance of  fetd  grains  thus  far  during  I'^^k-k'^  has  "been  heavier 
than  usual  in  relation  to  the  num-her  of  livestock  fed.  Large 
requirements  by  industry  have  also  be'en  a  factor  in  'the  rapid 
disappearance.     xTevertheless,  the  total  carry-over  of  corn, 
oats, and  "barley  will  be  larger  this  year  "than  las't. 

Over-all  Feed  Prospects  Improved  .  .  • 

Improvements  in  feed  cro-p  pro"spects  'during  'July  materially  changed 
the  outlook  for  feed  supnli-^s  for  ISk^-kG.    Prospects  for  feed  grain  production 
from  July  1  to  August  1  improved  to  the  extent  of  about  6  million  tons. 
This  quantity  would  be'  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  difference  between 
what  would  have  been  a  tight  feed  situation  until  new  production  could  be 
obtained  next  year^.  and  a  situation  that,  while  probably  not  eliminating  posfi- 
ble  tightness  In  some  "deficit  areas,  would  indicate  that  sufficient  concen- 
trate supplies  for  the  councry  as  a  whole  would  be  available  to  provide  fo'J" 
about  ,the  same'. .live stock  production  as  in  19^^-^5'»'  without  greatly  reducing 
carry-over  stocks.     Changes  in  the  rate  of  f ee'd'ing' or  in"  the  level  of '  live- 
stock production  itself  would  result  in  about  corresponding  changes  in  stocks 
of  feed  grain.s'  by  the  "end  of  19^5-^6,  '  '  '  ' 

In  early  August  the  biggest  question,  is  outturn  of  the  corn  crop,  pr-..- - 
ticularly  the  quantity' of  -  corn'  grain  produced  and  its  quality.     Because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  crop  this  year,  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  than  usu?l 
proportion  will  be  in  forage  and  silage.     If  frost  occurs  on'  "about  average 
dates  this  fall,  a  larger  than  average  quantity  of  corn  will  be  soft.  If 
early  killing  frosts  should  occur,  a  very  large  quantity  of  corn  would  be  -soft. 
Commercial  supplies  of  corn  during  the  19^5-^6  ■s'e"a'sbn  will,  therefore,  depend, 
largely  upon  maturity  of  tiiis  year's  crop.     I'/ith  a  record  large  oats  crop 
being  harvested,   son-.-  ^substitution  of  that  grain  for  corn  could  be  made  in- 
deficit  areas  for  livestock  and  poultry  feeding,  both  as  grain  and  in  mixed 
feeds. 

Total  byproduct  feed  supplies  ^aay  not  be  much  differ  ent  in  19^5-U6 
than  in  19^^-^5»     Prices  of  some  livestock  products  may  decline  in  the  next 
six  months,  but  the  demand  for  by-oroduct  feeds  probably  will  continue.  fairl-y 
strong. 

Feed  Grain  SuppLy  Pro spect  s  Improyed 

Favorable,  weather  during  July  re  sulted  in  a  mar'iced  im-Drovement  in  pros- 
pects for  the  1945-w  supi-.ly  of  fedd  grains  and  hay.     Estimates  of  19^5  feed 
grain  production,  on  the  basis  of  August  1  conditions,   indicated  that  suppH.e'j. 
of  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  f^rainG,   i-acluding  production  plus  carry-o""sr 
stocks  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley,  may  total  about  13O  million  tons.  Such 
supply  would  be  only  about  2  m.illion  tons  lers  than  in  19^^^5' 
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•■  Table  3.- 

Feed  grains:  Total 

supiolics  and 

supr)ly  per  animal  unit, 

United 

States, 

1939_U3  and  e 

stim.-^tcd  I9U5 

it 

:  Grain 

:                 :     Grain-  : 

Supply 

Year 

Corn 

:  Oats 

Barley- 

:  sori^huins 

Total     : consuming: 

per 

•    Oct.  1 

:    July  1  . 

June  1 

pro- 

:     supply  :     animal  : 

animal 

1!' 

:  duction 

:                 :  unit?  l/;  : 

unit 

f 

1,000 

1  .000 

1 .000 

1,000 

1,000 

t  ^ns 

tons 

tons 

■  tons 

tons  Thousands 

Ton 

Average 

1939-^3 

93.301 

22,003 

.  9,953 

2,569 

127,826  1^9,153 

.86 

22,085 

10,28^ 

130,523  171.1^9 

.76 

19UU 

21,732 

8,U57 

5,089 

131,682  11+7,033 

.90 

19^5  2/ 

30, Ik^ 

2S.270 

8.376 

3.191 

129,982^/1^7,000 

.88 

IJ    January  1  following, 

2/    Preliminary;  basis  August  1  conditions, 
3/  -^Estimated, 

On  the  basis  of  August  1  indications,  production  of  the  four  iDrinci- 
pal  feed- grains  "this  year  may  total  11^  million  tons,  compared  with  121 
million  tons  in  19^^»    Largely  offsetting  the  smaller  total  production  this 
year  is  a  prospective  increase  in  the  total  carry-over . of  corn, . pats,  and 
barley  of  about  5  million  tons. 

The  most  marked  improvement  in  feed  crop  prospects  during  July  w^s^ 
in  corn,  ■  The  August  1  estiniPte  of  corn  production  this  year  was  about  2,8UU 
million  bushels,  an  increase  of  159  million  bushels  over  the  indicated  pro- 
duction a  month  earlier.     The  occurrence  of  "  corn  v/eather"  during  the  letter 
part  of  July  ih  the  most  in)-Dortant  corn  .;]rrov;ing  areas  favored  better  than 
average  progress  in  the  CTot>»  The  Augiist  estim.-^te,  while  below  3  .successive 
3-billion  bushel  crops  in  19^2,  19^+3.  ^^nd  19^^.  exceeds  production  in  any 
year  of  the  two  preceding  decades,  except  I923  and  1932.    This  production 
refers  to  production  of  "all  corn"  and  not  to  Just  corn  for  grain.     Much  of 
the  later  planted  corn  may  have  to  be  salvaged  as  fodder  or  silage,  reducing 
the  quantity  harvested  as  grain. 

The  19^5  oats  crop,  on  the  basis  of  August  1  indications,  v/ill  be 
1,5^- fnillion  bushels,  the  largest  of  record.     Prospects  for  oats  production 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  also  improved  materially  during  July.     A  crop, 
this  size  would  be  one-third  larger  than  the  19^'U  crop,  and  U5  percent  larger 
than  the  193^+-'^' 3  average.     Carry-over  of  old  crop  oats  on  farms  and  at 
terminal  markets  on  July  1  totaled  221  million  bushels, 29  million  bushels 
more  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  sixth  largest  carry-over  since  at  least  • 
1926. 

In  response  to  the  generally  favorable  vreather,  barley  production 
prospects  improved  during  July  in  almost  all  of  the  North  Central  region- and 
in  Colorado.    August  1  conditions  indicated  a  production  of  nearly  27O  million 
bushels.     This  would  be  5  percent  less  than  the  19UU  crop  of  28k  million  bushr- 
els,    and  1  percent  below  the  193U-!-'3  average  of  273  million.  '  Stocks  of  old- 
crop  barley  on  farms  and  at  terminal  markets  on  July  1  are  estimated  at  fO 
million  bushels,  about  I5  million  bushels  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Another  large  sorghum  grain  crop  is  in  prospect  for  19^5-  Indications 
on  August  1  suggested  that  about  llU  million  bushels' will  he  produced  this 
year.     A  crop  of  this  size  v/ould  be  the  'second  largest  of  record,  and  although; 
far  below  the  record  crop  of  182  million  bushels  produced  last  year,  would 
be  about  62  percent  above  th,e  193^^3  average  production  of  over  JO  million 
bushels.     The  only  other  year  in  which  production  ajjpl'o ached  that  indi- 
cated this  year  was  in  19'-J-1>  when  apiDroximately  112  million  bushels  v/ere  pro-, 
duced.     The'  sharp  decrease  in  production,  compared  with  a  year  ago,  is  due—; 
in  large  part  to  a  smaller  acreage  of  all  sorghums  and  to  unfavorable  weath,--" 
at  "olanting  time. 

Table  k.-  Feed-grain  production,  by  regions,  19^^^5 


Geographic  ]  ^  —  2  . — Sor  hur^"'  

division               !       Corn        '      Oats     *  Barley     '            .  "  '  Total 
 \  :  I  :  grams:  

:  1.000  bu.     1,000  bu.  1,000  bu.  1.000  bu.  1,000  tons 

North  Atlantic  :     93, 95^  55,6io  5,337  —  3i6U9 

East  North  Central  ..:     397,191  333, 6U6  12,233  27  30,75^ 

^i^est  North  Central 1 ,6UU,  75I  568,355  126,729  55,^50  59,7^1 

South  Atlantic  :     189. 169  ^3.083  6,^58  60  6,lUo 

South  Central  ;     371,132  105,307  19,302  109,817  15f6l5 

'■/estern  :  22,l6U  60,391  llU,U67  l6,U02  5.073  

Total  ;3, 228, 361  l,l66,392  2Sk,^2G  181,756  120,972  

'  i2ii^i/  

North  Atlantic  :      96,952  52,761  5.565  —  3,692 

East  North  Central  ..:     830,175  ^+7^,979  10,195  25  31,090 

West  North  Central  . . :  l ,  3I4I4, 9U3  812,9^7  12U,779'  23.060  5^,306 

South  Atlantic   :     189, 57U  U6,478  5,981  —  6',195 

South  Central   :     357, 20U  105,973  ll,6l7  ".SO, 869  lk,2k0  _ 

Western  :  25.63O  52,89U  11J-.730  IO.O23  U„527  

Total  :2,8UU,U78  1. 5 U6"',032  269,867  '113.977  llU,050 


1/     Indicated  August  1.  ' 

I9U5-U6  Hay  SupTplies  Second 
Largest  on  Record 

Prospects  also  improved  during  July  for  hay  production  this  year. 
the  basis  of  August  1  indications,  lOU  million  tons  of  hay  v/ill  be  made  in 
19^5.     This  would  be  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  record  IO5  million- 
ton  crop  in  19^.  •'^■nd  would  be  6  million  tons  more  than  last  year.     Some  of  ■ 
this  year's  cron  has  been  harvested  with  difficulty  because  of  cool,  rainy, • 
weather,  with  the  result  tha't  much  of  the  early  hay  is  re-oorted  to  be  of 
rather  poor  quality. 

With  a  hay  crop  about  as  indicated  on  August  1,  the  19^5-^^  supply 
of  hay  would  be  more  than  II6  million  tons,  or  only  slightly  less  thaji  the 
record  in  19^2-^3.     The  19^5-'^6  supiol;^  per  animal  unit  on  farms  probably  will 
exceed  the  19^2-^3  supi^ly,  and  will  be  as  large  as  or  larger  than  in  any 
year  since  1927* 
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table  5.*  Hay  sug]&lies.  "by  re.?ions,  1933~Jj5^  ll^ 


Geographic 
division^ 

^orth  Atlantic  . . . 
Bast  North  Central 
Vest  North  Central 
South  Atlantic  ... 
South  Central  .... 

^v'estern  

'1  llriited  States 


Average  .    ^glig      •                    •      iql+I|  '19^2/ 

1939-Uj__:   1_  L.  1-J  1^  —  i  

i.OOO  tons  1.000.  tons  ll^OOOt^ons    1.000  tons      1,000  tons 

13.)+5g  lU,082          15,236          I3.6U2  lU,2U6 

23,622  2U,271           23,396           21,532  23,060 

30.693  3^.982           32.36^           32,^^^  "33.S67 

6,312  6,635          6,701          5.9^7  7.01^ 

13,085  1^,35^        12,979         12.1^^  i^.'562 

21  ^ggq  2P,??g  ?P,  ^06   22.507  £V:^a2_ 

iQq.oss      n  6.5^2  iiE^g^J  ins^-2s£  ii£.2kL_ 


1/  Troduction  plus  farm  stocks  May  1. 

^'    roduction  indicated  August  1  plus  farm  stocks  May  1. 


Fro^^uction  of  Oilseed  Cake  and  Meal 
in  1945-U^May  he  Ahout  as  Large 
^  -as  in  19^^ 

Total  production  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  during  the  19U5-U6  feeding  year 
(Octoher-Septfemher),  although  not      IsrgDas  in  19UU-U5or  19'^3^-^U,  prohahly  wiU  to  the 
third  largest  of  record.    Oilseed  cake  and  meal  reached  a  peak  in  I9^y^%  vrhen  6.3 
million  tons  were  produced  for  all  purposes.    Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  production 
in  19U5-U6  may  he  about  15  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  a$  a  result  of  a 
smaller  production  of  cottonseed.    Soybean' cake  and  meal  production  probably  vail 
be  almost  as  large  as  in  19y^^5.  the  extent  of  reduction  largely ,  depending  upon 
the  quantity  of  soybeans  exported  during  the  coming  season.    Linseed  cake  and  meal 
production  in  19U5-I+6  is  expected  to  be  m  aterially  larger,  than  in  1944-45f  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  indicated  10  1/2  million  bur;hels  {i^  percent)  incr^se  in  flaxseed  pro- 
duction this  year  compared  with  lasc.    Little ' change  is  expected  "in  peanut  cake 
and  meal  production  in  19^+5-^6,  but  production  of  copra  cake  and  mesa  probabiyywill 
be  considerably  larger  than  the  35,000  tuns  indicated  in  194iV45. 

Smaller  Quantity'  of  Wheat  for  iFeed 

in  l9U5-'^6.  Although  Total  Supplies  are  Large 

The  domestic  wheat  supuly  for  the  19^5-^6  crop  year  beginning  July  is  the 
fourth  largest  on  record,  being  exceeded  only  in  the  last  three  years.  Despite 
the  large  supply,  the  quantity  of  wheat  fed  probably  will  not  be  so  large  as  m 
most  recent  years,  ^^hen  very  large  quantities  were  utilized  as  feed. 

New-crop  wheat  is  estimated  to  tot^  1,1^^  million  bushels,  on  the  basis 
of  August  1  indications,  and  carry-over  on  July  1  amounted  to  about  2S1  million 
bushels.     Imports  of  wheat  during  19^5-^6  are  expected  to  be  small.    Sased  on 
these  figures,  the  total  supply  would  be  about  l,UO0  million  bushels. 

Disappearance  of  wheat  in  19^5-^6  for  civilian  and  military  food  is  expect- 
ed  to  be  .about  56O  million  bushels,  and  seed  requirements  may  amount  to  about JSl 
million.     In  addition,  some  wheat  '-'ill  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  will  be  fed  on  farms  where  the  wheat  ^ .^^^^ 

I9UI1-I15,  about  85  million  bushels  of  wheat  vero  used  for  alcohol  and  lib  ^^l^^^^^ 
were  fed  on  farms  whore  grown.  If  about  the  same  quantities  of  wheat  are  used  for 
these  purposes  in  19U5-U6.  and  if  carr^'-over  at  the  end  of  19^5-^6  is  not  reduced 
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"below  250  million  "bushels,  there  would  he  ahout  350  million  hushels  for  export 
(flour  and  grain)  and  for  purchase  as  feed.     Exports  are  tentatively  estimated  at- 
as  much  as  200  to  225  million  hushels,  hecauso  of  the  Tirgent  need  for  food  in  lil^ 
orated  areas,  tThis  wctdd  leave  ahout  125-150  milMon  hushels  of  wheat  for  jnirchas- jf, 
od  feed.  ■  •  •• 


Under  these  conditions,  a  total  of  23O  to  265  million  hushels  of  wheat  ■  : 
would  he  aVailahle  for  feed  in  19^'-5-^6,   including  the  quantity  fed  on  farms  . 
v.h.ere  grov.na  and  the  quantity  of  feed  wheat  for  purchase.     !I!his  \\rould  compare 
v:ith  a  total  of  292  million  huchels  fed  in  ■  the  19^2-^3  crop  year,  '4gg  million 
fed  in  19U>^U,  and  i^dth  3OO  million  in  l^kU^K^, 

A  Government  feed-wheat  suhsidy  program  has  not  heen  instituted  for 
iql;5_kg^  hutl; there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  use  of  Tvheat  for  feed.  If 
commercial  supplies  of  corn  from  the  l^"^^i-5  crop  are  small,  the  mixed  feeds 
industry  prohahly  will  he  in  the  market  for  a  suhstantial  quantity  of  wheat,  not- 
withstanding its  higher  cost, 

Tahlc  6.-  Wheat:    Supply  and  distrihution  in  the  United  States, 
average  I932-U1,  annual  19^1-^5 


Year 
heginning 
Jtdy 

'Stochs 
'July  1 

:  1/ 

Pro- 
due^ 
'  tion 

Average,  . 
1932-^1  : 
19^1  : 
iqU2  : 

19^3      , ' 
13kh  2/: 
19U5  2/: 

Mil,  Mil. 
hu.  hu. 

235  73s 
3S5  9^3 
632  97^ 
622  S^l 

317  1.079 
2gl    1 , ikG 

Domes tic  disappearance 


Imports  * 

Total  : 

:Indus- 

• 
• 

supply : 

Food  ■ 

:  Feed 

:  Seed 

: trial 

:  Total 

:  J3xportc 

:  use 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

hti. 

hu. 

hu.  • 

hu. 

hu. 

hu. 

hu. 

hu. 

9 

982 

U75 

122 

81 

0 

67g 

k 

1,''^32 

km 

116 

62 

2 

66g 

? 

1 

1,607 

537 

292 

65 

57 

951 

3^ 

136 

1.599 

5U3 

Usg 

77 

109 

1,217 

..  65 

if2 

l,^3S 

550 

301 

gl 

g5 

1,017 

1^ 

i_/  Old- crop  wheat  only. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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S'arm  Prices  of  Feed  'Grains  Lov/er  than 


.  Year  ago Hay  Prices  Higher  - 

Prices  received  hy  farmers  for  feed  grains  in  mid-July  were  ahout  5  to  10 
cents  per  hushel^lower  than  a  year  earlier,  as  they  have  heen  for  the  previous  6 
to  g  months,  hut  approximately  the  same  as,  or  slightly  higher  than  two  years   >  • 
earlier,  except  grain  sorghums,  which  v;ere  slightly  lower  than  in  July  19 ^^3» 
prices    in  mid- July  were  $1.50  per  ton  higher  than  on  July  15,  19^^»  ^-^^  $3*50  per 
ton  higher  than  on  July  15,  19^3- 

Prices  received  hy  farmers  for  corn  hr.Ye  advanced  ah  out  seasonally  thiia  fat 
in  19^,  hut  prices  of  oats  and  harley  declined  slightly  in  April  and  May,  ahout 
a  month  earlier  than  usual.     Grain  sorghum  prices  advanced  each  month  so  far  in 
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1545,  except  in  May,  and  to  n  greater  extent  than  •usual.    Unseasonably  v/arm  weath- 
r  in  March  was  a  primary  factor  in  the  earlier  decline  in  prices  of  these  grains, 
rm  prices  of  hay  have  declined  more  than  seasonally  since  March,  as  a  result 
of  the  abundant  green  feed  in  almost  all  areas.     Changes  in  prices  received  "by 
■  farmers  for  feed  grains  and  hay  in  mid- July,  compared  with  a  month  earlier,  were 
rostly  seasonal,  although  prices  of  grain  sorghums  continued. to  advance,  v;hereas 
the  usual  movement  is  slightly  downward  at  this  season. 

Prides  of  almost  all  "byproduct  feeds  are  at  or  near  ceilings,  and  hr.ve  "been 
for  two  years.     In  normal  times  this  would  "be  the  season  of  easier  demand  for 
feod  concentrates,  hut  there  has  "been  little  or  no    slackening  in  the  total  demand 
so  far  this  year.     The  demand  for  mixed  feeds  shows  no  signs  of  diminishing, 
and  feed  mixers  have  been  extrem.ely  active  in  trying  to  obtain  supplies  of  ingred- 
ients. 

Table  7*-  Mid- month  prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed  grains  and  hay, 

United  States,  1935-^5 


:      Index'  : 

Mid-  .! 

;       •    .  .     :    G-rains  : 

All 

:    numbers,  : 

-onth  ! 

Corn 

:  Oats 

:    Barley  :  sorghums: 

hay 

feed  : 

price 

;      grains  : 

July  13 
Average 

1935-39 

19^ 

19^+1 

19^+3 
19^ 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Kar. 
ipr. 

fey. 

Fune 

fitly 


Index 
numbers, 

feed 
•■  grains 

  and  hay 

5)01. per bu.  Dol-.^rbn.  Dol.per  bi,.-PoL.per]QOIhPca..per  tonl39^Q-lto)rrT(l909-^iU=lOO) 


.631 
.696 
.831 
1.08 
1.17 


1.07 
1.06 
1.07 
1.07 
l.Og 
1.11 
1.12 


.321 
.283 
.327 
.^39 
.656 


721 

■733 
,7Uo 

,710 
.689 
,671+ 

.659. 


.^+72 

.363 
.■565 

.92 

1.10 


1.02 
1.02 

l.OU 

■  .99^ 
.970 
•976 
.989 


1.22 
1.12 
.99 

2.13 
2.15 


1.57 
1.63 

1.73 
1.75 
1.73 
1.93 
2.0U 


8.18 
7.10 
7.66 
9.06 
11.90 
13.90 


17.10 
17.70 
18.10 
16.90 
16.50 
15.90 
15.^0 


108 
90 
100 

123 
166 

igU 


170 

169 

171 

169 
169 

171 
172 


9g 

82 

91 
111 
151 
168 


163 
16^ 
166 
162 
161 
162 
161 


Loan  Program,   on  Oats  Announced, 
for  Jatire  Country 

A-  (Government  loan  program  on  19^5  crop  oats  was  instituted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  es-rly  August.     This  is  the  first  such  price  support  program  for 
oats  for  the  entire  country,  although  a  similar  "program  applicable  to  nine  South- 
eastern States  \i;as  instituted  in  late  May. 
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Loans  provided  under  the  program  vdll  averp.ge  kZ  cents  per  Tsushel  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,     ^his  v/ould  he  ahout  Ig  cents  per  hushel  under  the  average 
prices  received  hy  farmers  for  oats  in  mid-July,  and  the  equivalent  of  ahcsut  70 
percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  July  I5.    Loans  i^dll  "be  made  only  on  oats  gradine 
No.  3  or  hetter,  and  will  range,  "by  countiss,  from  ko  to  60  cents  pe"r  hushel,  Loars 
will  he  made  hy  Commodity  Credit  Corporati6n  to  producers  on  a  no te-and- chattel 
mortgage  hasis  for  oats  stored  in  api^roved  v/arehous^  and  will  he  administered  "by 
county  committees  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency.    Loans  will  he  made  until 
Decemher  3I,  19^5.  and  will  mature  on  April  3O,  19^6,  or  earlier  upon  demand. 

The  loan  program  is  designed  primarily  to  encourage  producers  to  place  their 
oats  in  local  or  farm  Sitorage  and  to  secure  a  more  even  flow  of  marketings  through- 
out the  marketing  year.     This  is  particularly  desirahle  under  conditions  of  the 
large  oats  and  wheat  crops  now  heing  harvested  and  the  present  transportation  situ- 
ation. 

Bestrictions  on  Use  of  Crain  for  Alcohol 

'I'o  consertre  grain  supplies  needed  for  food  and  feed,  an  order  v/as  issufid  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  (War  Tood  Order  ITo.  lUl):,  effective    August  1,  I945, 
prohihiting  the  use  of  corn'  and  limiting  the-  use  of  other  grains  in  the  manufacture 
of  alcohol.   Use  of  grain  other  than  corn,  and  including  malt,  for  the  production 
of  heverage  alcohol,  is  limited  to  not  more  than  2,5  million  hushel s  for  August, 
Under  the  order,  registered  distilleries  were  permitted,  to.  produce  spirits,  for 
beverage  ptntposes  from  grains  other  than  corn  from  August  1  through  August;  6. 

Incorporated  in  WFO  lUl,  the  ne\\r  order,  arc  provisions  of  WO  132  and  I'JFO  . 
13s.     WO  132,  ^^^hich  v;as  put  into  effect  June  15,  I9U5,  prohihited  the  acquisition 
of  corn  for  alcohbl  manuf acliure,  and  for  export.     WO  I3S,  issued    early  in  July, 
prohihited  the  use  of  any  grain  in  the  ma.nufacture  of  alcohol  or  alcoholic  hevep».r- 
ages  hy  any  distiller  having  a  feed  recovery  plant,  unless  all  feed  hj'p)roducts 
from  grain  are  recovered  up  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Sliglitly  More  Oilseed  Cake  and  Meal  Distrihuted 
in  Second  Quart er  of  19^5  Shan  Ybar  Earlier 

Distrihution  of  the  four  principa.l  kinds  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  —  soyher.':' 
cottonseed,  linseed,  and  peanut  —  during  the  April- June  quarter  of  19^5.  totaled.  I 
slightly  more  than  I.5  million  tons,  compared  vath  1-75  million  tons  distributed  . 
in  January-March,  and  with  I.3  million  tons  in  April- June  19^.     Of  the  I.5  million 
tons,  approximr  tely  68  percent  was  soyhe'an  cpka  and  meal,  2^  I^o^rcent cottonseed  cake 
and  meal,  6  percent  linseed  cake  and  meal,  cand  2  percent  peanut  cake  and  meal..:iJn 
January- March,   soyhoan  cake  and  meal  comprised  55  percent  and  cottonseed  cak«  rarf. 
meal  ahout  37  percent  of  the  total  distrihution.    Linseed  and  peanut  cakes  and  ■ 
meals  com.prised  ahout  the  same  proportions    as  in  April-June. 

Distrihution  was  considercahly  smaller  in  April-June,  compared  v/ith  January- 
March,   in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  regions.     Compared  with  the  second 
qtiarter  of  19^,  the  total  qjiantity  distrihuted  in  April-June  this  vear  \ie.s  greats, 
er  in  all  regions  except  the  Western  3tdtes, 
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Table  8,-  United  States  distribution  of  specified 
oilseed  ca^ce  and  meal  by  processors,  <  '  '  ' 
April- June  I9U5  1/ 


Item 

'  North  .* 
, Atlantic] 

East  : 
North  : 

Vest ' 
North 

n  p  n  "t"  ypi  1 

;  South 
[Atlantic 

South 
Central 

:             : Total 
We  st  em  :Unknovn:  United 
;             : States 

- —  

ions 

1  ons 

rp  ^  — , 

ions 

^ons 

ions  • 

Tons 

Tons 

•  Tons 

April 

'  -"lonseed 
,,/oean 
Linseed 
Peanut 

6,677 
62,215 
:  9,96U 

DoU 

16,516 

102,097 
7.562 

70 

14.565 
73,327 
11.932 

oof; 

24,361 
16,807 

74g 
2,953 

69,229 

40,628 

505 
l,9b2 

IL,.  )io 
!)d,  d\J  { 
2,952 
310 

J*  cDi 

6 

947 

XH  ^,  XH-X 

■  33*669 
7.177 

-  i. « 1 

.  -tai 

1  T  0  7oli 

46.787 

4,689 

514,529 

tonseed 
-bean 
^eed 
peanut 

6,281 
70,681 

k,skG 

c. ,  UOD 

9.250 
100,749 

7.954 
Tin 

13.163 
77.56s 

11.537 

21,298 

20.571 
6O8 

61,452 
47.333 

1.395 

1 ,  DUc: 

xu , Hoc 
■77  70P 

3.3^7 

280 

CClO 

x<tic i  x;?c: 
. TsU  fin4 

■ -29,687 

■7.930 

lotai 

0  )  ,  0  1 H 

ITS!  n(~,7. 

111  T^O 

51.811  ■ 

226 

5l4,42J 

June 

Cottonseed 
Soybean 
linseed 
Peanut 

4,958 
67,230 

4,505 
3,566 

8,525 
93.503 

7.596 
.1.370 

12,703 
81,4l4 

l4,864 

60 

15.640 

22,152 

342 
3,593 

47,916 

37.833 
1.193 
2,810 

8,2l4 

til  Q7P! 

6,120 

960 

•  97.956 
■337  .'llO 
34  ,.9  20 

12,359 

Til  PqU 

XW^ , UHX 

Li   7  07 

50,272 

■482,3^5 

Apr. -June 
Total 

Oottonseed 
Soybean 
Linseed 
Peanut 

17,916 

200,126 

19.315 
6,312 

34,291 
296,349 

23,4i2 

1.550 

40.431 
232,309 

38.333 

.  375 

61,299 
59.530 
1,698 
10,408 

178.597 
125.794 

3.093 
6,374 

30,Ol4 
104,887 
12,4l9 
1.550 

701  363.249 
3,261  1,022.256 

6  98,276 
947  27,516 

Total 

243,669 

355.602 

311,448 

132,935 

31^,358 

148,870 

4,915  1.511,297 

Conipiled  from  records  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency. 

,1/  Preliminary.  For  comparative  data  see  the  March  I945  and  May  1945  issues  of 
The  Feed  Situation. 


United  States  Production  of  Byproduct  feeds 

Byproduct  feeds  constitute  about  10  to  12  percent  of  the  total  volume  of 
feed  concentrate  production  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  quantities 
of  wheat  and  rye  fed.     They  are  important  not  only  from-  the  standpoint  of  " 
adding  to  the  total  supply  of  concentrate  feeds,  but  because  of  their  contri- 
bution on  a  hut.ritional  basis.     Lata  on  production  of  byproduct  feeds  are 
commonly  computed  either  on  a  crop-year  basis  or  by  calendar  years.  For 
purposes  of  comparability  with  the  various  kinds  and  for  determination  of 
supplies  of  feed  for  any  given  feeding  year,  production  of  each  Icind  of  by- 
product feed  for  which  data  are  available  is  computed  here  on  the  October- 
September  year.  ' 

Total  production  of'  byproduct  feeds  increased  markedly  during  the  few 
years  immediately  preceding  the  war  and  during  the  early  war  period.  Pro- 
duction has  continued  to  increase,  but  at  a  decreasing  rate  since  1942. 
Historically,  the  total  production  of  byproduct  feeds  showe^d  a  slight  doimward 
trend  from  1930  vmtil  1934,  but  the  trend  has  been  upward  since  then,  with 


sharp  increases  shown  in  some  years.     Total  production  apparently  was  at'  a 
record  level  daring  the  19^'^-^5  season.     During  19^5-^6,  .on  the  "basis  of 
A\igust  1  indications,  production  prohalDly  will  be  about" 'the' 'same  as  in  19UU_-t5, 

Table  9»-  Production  of  specified  groups  of  byproduct  feeds.  United  States, 

year  beginning  October,  I929-UU 


Year 

Oil  0  0  0 1^ 

Active-     dXiU.    lUC  ctX     X  / 

^                       AiiXlUciX  ^ 
U     U  X  U  vX  Ll-O  U     Xtl/C-U-o  d/ 

Wheat  millfeeds  : 
and  other  : 
byproduct  feeds  Ji/l 

Total 

1,000  "ions 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1929  ' 

3.019 

808 

y  2.133 

11,960 

1930  

2,79^ 

775 

hi  I'l^^ 

11,312 

1931  ..... 

:  3,057 

770 

hj'  7.239 

11,066 

1932  

2.651  • 

'  816 

kj  7.320 

10,787 

1933  

2,3S3 

87^ 

hJ  7.259 

10,516 

193^  

2,311 

^31 

k/  7,082 

10,22^ 

1935  

2,9S6 

907 

8,023 

11,916 

1936  

3,3^S 

917 

7.9S0 

12,2^5 

1937  

U,021 

380 

7.97^ 

12,875 

193s  

3.656 

9O8 

8,223 

12,737 

1939  

3.7S3 

986 

7.959 

12,728 

19^0  : 

U,5oo 

1,061 

■  8 , 352 

:  13.913  • 

19*^1  

^,6Uii 

1,096 

8,908 

■  iH,6Us 

19U2   • 

6,1^9 

1.158 

:  16,751 

19U3   ' 

6,333 

1.173 

9,675 

;  17,181 

5/... 

:  6,010 

1.135 

10,U6U 

:  17.609 

1/  Includes  the  following  kinds:   soybean,    cottonseed,  linseed,  peanut,  and  copr^. 
2/  Includes  tankage  and  meat  scraps,  fish  meal,  and  dried  milk  and  dried  milk  prod-, 
ucts  for  feed.     Does  not  include  milk  or  milk  products  fed  on  farms.     3/  Wheat  sr.d 
rice  millfeeds,  brewers'   and  distillers'  dried  grains,  gluten  feed  and  meal,  driad 
and  molasses  beet  pulp,  alfalfa  meal,  and  estimated  quantities  of  oat  millfeeds, 
hominy  feed,  molasses,  and  screenings,     kj  Exclusive  of  small  quantities  of  rice 
millfeeds  and  distillers'  and  brewers'  dried  grains  produced.     3j  Partly  estimf  -d. 

Oilseed  Cake  and  Meal 

Total  product ir^n  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  was  comparatively  small  until 
about  1935,  ^"^hen  production  began  to  increase  quite  rapidly.  Quantities 
.  .    produced  were  increased  in  almost  each  successive  season  after  1935-36,  and  at 
a  rapid  rate  in  most  seasons.    Production  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  reached  a 
peak  of  6,333.000  tons  in  19^3-'+^.  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  10  years 
Pearlier.     The  outstanding  increase  in  production  within  this  group  was  in  soy- 
bean cake  and  meal.     From  a  level  of  only  7^,000  tons  in  1933-3^.  production 
increased  to  3, ^'+5. 000  tons  in  19^3-^^.     Cottonseed  cake  end  meal  production, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  within  a  relatively  narrow  v^.Txse,  except  in  one  or 
tvro  seasons.     A  declining  trend  prevailed  from  I929  to  193"^,   sharply  increasing 
thereafter  until  1937.  s,nd  then  dropping  sharply  in  1933.     Since  that  time 
production  each  season  has  again  been  within  a  relatively  narrovr  range.  Pro-* 
duction  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  in  19^5-'^6  will  be  smaller  than  in  19^^-'^5. 
because  of  an  indicated  I7  percent  smaller  production  of  cotton  this  year  than 
last . 
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J  Linseed  cake  and  meal  production  showed  an  upward  trend  from  about 

'-1'9 37-38  until'  19i+3-UU,  vith  shao^p  irlcreS.se=s.-ocauTring ';in  the  d9^1  and  19^3 
•seasons*     A  large  pa.rt  of  ,the  flaxseed:,  pro-ces;sed«  earlier  than  about  193S  was 
■foreign  flaxseed/  and  much  of'  th.e  cake  and  me^il  obUaihed  :'was  exported  -by 
crushers  'vith  'benefit  of  a  drawbaclc  prifv-ilege  .on  that  part  -of  -tlje  ijBport  duty 
^represented'  by  the  linseed  cake  .and.  tfseal.     Durijig.  the  •19^^-H5  season »;  production 
of  lineeed  "cake  and  meal  was  do;wn:  -sharply  as  a  result  of-  eurtailed.  domestic 
production  of  flaxseed  and  limited  imports.     With  increased  production  of  flax- 
seed in  19^!-5»  production  of  linseed  cake  and  meal  in  the  19^5-^6  season  may  be 
Increased  tb  nearly  the  level' -ob't'diWed ^-during  1-9^-^1  i-  'but  prcsbabty  not  so  much 
as  in  either  of  the  3  succeading  «s"e£isdnSv'''  .'.'r^r .  ",        •  • 

Peany.t  cake  and  meal  production  has  been  small  compared  with  cottonseed 
cake  and  meal,  linseed  cake,  arid  meal  and,  since  "1935'.  'vith 'production  of  soy- 
."bean  cake  and  meal.     From  lO.OOO'.to '15».000  tong 'were  pVoducfed  each' season  from 
1930  to,  1933..    The  tr^.nd  has  beeh'upward  since  193^,  and  production  in  recent 
/seasons  has.  amounted  to  more  than  100,000  tons. 

Copra  cake  sjid  meal  is  one  of  the  minor  oilseed  meals  in  quantity 
Iproduced,  .vProductipn  of  that  feed^ has  been  relatively  even  each  season,  except 
during.the- var.     l$hai^ly  reduced  imports  of  copra  during  the  war  resulted  in 
reduced  'produQt ion  of  cake  and.,  meal,     Res\imption  of  copra  imports  in  some  volume 
:is':expeGtedaext..year, 1  ..' 

Animal  Protein  Peeds 

.'  '  Total' production  of  -  tankage  and  meat  scraps,  dried. milk  products  for 
feed,  and  fish  meal  has  been  at  a  fairly  constant  level  for  at  least  the  past 
15  years.    This  group  of  byproduct  feeds  has  constituted  about  7  or  8  percent 
of  the^  total  byproduct  feed  production  during  this  period. 

Por  the^  individual  feeds,  prodviction .  of  t^kage  and  meat  scraps  has  been 
larger  in  receht  years  than  before  the  war,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
slaughter  of  livestock.     Pish  meal  production  has  shown  no  definite  trend 
during  the  past  ten  seasons,  although  year  to  year  fluctuations  have  been  wide. 
Production  amounted  t'p.  betwee^i  I70  and  225  thousand  tons  each  season.  Dried 
milk  products  for  feed  have  amounted  to  ^00,000  to  150,000  tons  during  the  ' 
past  15.  years.      :  ,  . 

Wheat  Mj.llfeeds  and'  -Other  Byproduct  Peeds  . 

Production  of-  wheat  millfeeds  depends  upon  the  .production  of  wheat- flour. 
Wheat  m.illfeeds  co.ns'titute  abput  30  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  byproduct 
feeds  pjroduced.     VihesTt  millfeed  output  declined  during  the  1929-3^  seasons, 
with  the  decline  'iji  both  foreign  and  domestic  demand  for  flour.  Production 
thereafter  remained  fairly  even  until  19^2-43,     The  output  was  then  increased 
sharply, 'with  increp,sed  flour  production,,  and  granular  flour  output  for  alcohol 
manufacture.     Wheat  millfeed  product  ion  ^in  the  L9]+,^-^5  season  is  at  a  record 
level.     Rice  millfeed  production  has  been  an  item  of  relatively  small  vol'ume, 
'compared  vifh  wheat  mllifeeds.  ,' '"  »■>  

Production  of- coxn  ;gluten  feed  arid  meal  increased  each  season  from  193^, 
teaching  a  pesLk  in  1'9^1,.U2.  '  Sharp  increases,  occurred  in  19.U,0 JUl .  and  19l41_l+^. 
Production  since  then  i!ias  been  slightly  less  than-the  record'  level,  as'a-result 
of  short  supplies  of  corn  for  processing.    Most  of  the  gain: in  production  over 
earlier  years  has  been  maintained,  however.    Production  of  this  item  is.  in 
almost  direct  relation  with  grindings  of  corn  by  the  wet-milling  industry.  • 
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Production  of  distillers'  dried  grains  has  shovm  a  very  marked  increase 
d-uring  the  past  few  years.    From  a  level  of  150,000  tons  in  the  1937-38  season, 
production  of  this  .feed  has  risen  to  an  estimated  650,000  tons  in  the  19Un-l|5  ' 
season.     Installation  of  additional  recovery  facilities  in  the  distilling  in- 
dustry, combined  v;ith  a  high  level  of  operation  to  produce  alcohol  for  war  pur- 
poses, has  made  possible  this  great  expansion  in  output  of  distillers'  dried 
grains. 

Production  of  "brewers'  dried  grains  is  at  a  much  higher  level  than  "before 
the  war.    Prom  a  production  of  about  100,000  tons  per  season  after  the  end  of 
prohibition,  the  output  has  been  increased  to' more  than  225i000  tons. 

Production  of  dried  and  molasses  beet  pulp  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
quantity  of  sugar  beets  processed,  although  other  factors  such  as  the  demand 
for  wet  pulp  also  are  important*    Production  of  dried  and  molasses  beet  pulp 
has  been  shexply  lower  for  the  past  two  seasons  than  in  the  previous  few  years, 
but  an  indicated  38  percent  increase  in  sugar  beet  production  in  19^5  will  re- 
sult in  increased  production  of  beet  pulp  in  19^5-^6. 

Alfalfa  meal  has  shown  spectacular  increases  in  volume  produced.  Pro- 
duction has  increased  nearly  every  season  since  1931-32*  During  the  past  I3 
seasons  alfalfa  meal  production  has  increased  from  less  than  200,000  tons  in 
1932-33  to  an  estimated  850,000  tons  during  ISkM^k^.  Most  of  this  increase, 
particularly  during  the  war,  has  been  in  dehydrated  meal  rather  than  in  sun- 
cured. 

Table  10*-  Production  end.  stocks  of  specified  byproduct  feeds, 
October  1?!^3-July  I9U5 


Item 


Production 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
Soybean  cake  and  meal  .. 
Linseed  cake  and  meal 
Peanut  cake  and  meal  * .-. 
Copra  cake  and  meal 
Gluten  feed  and  meal 
Brewers'  dried  grains  <• 
Distillers'  dried  grains 
Wheat  millfeeds 
Eice  millfeeds  ...*^. . 
Alfalfa  meal   

Stocks ,  end  of  period 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
Peanut  cake  and  meal  ... 


October- 
September 
19113,^^ 


October-June 


July 


19U3_l+l+  ;    19I+U-I15  ;  19UU 


191+5 


1,000  tons  1.000  tons  1.000  tons  1.000  tons  L,000  tons  j 


1,749.1+ 

1.521.3 

1,698.1 

25.8 

2,676.1+ 

2,755.3 

269.7 

997.0 

759.6 

3^7.8  . 

91.-3 

108. 7 

91.9 

77^7 

5.3 

33.0 

28.2 

33.3 

2.-0 

8U2.I 

6i+3.i+ 

691^2 

63.^9 

22s.  6 

165.9 

15U.-5 

21.^5 

I1U3.8 

319.8 

U8U.^6 

35^9 

5.^39.3 

U.lUi.l 

4»515.3 

U18.7 

13s. 8 

120.8 

127^? 

3/771.3 

^73.5 

569.1 

99.-3 

•60.5 

37.7 

72. 3 

27. -8 

2.4 

3.^ 

4.3 

3.-0 

53.5 

i 

21.2 

II 
2/523.0 

3.7 

121.^ 

52.7 
2.0 


Compiled  as  follov/s:     Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and  wheat  millfeeds.  Bureau  of  the 
Census;  soybean  and  linseed  cake  and  meal,  Grain  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  derived  from  Census  crushings  reports;  brewers'  and  distillers' 
dried  grains,  copra  cake  and  meal,  and  rice  millfeeds.   Production  and  Marketing 
■Administration^'  gluten  feed  and  meal  derived  from"  retiorts  of  the  Com  Industries 
Research  Foundation. 

1/    Not  available.     2/  Preliminary.    _3/' Revised.  - 
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PRODUCTION  OF  SPECIFIED  BYPRODUCT 
FEEDS,  UNITED  STATES,  1935-44 


TONS  ■ 
-<ThO0s'-ands  ) 


4,000 


2,000 


^  0 

'400 


200  — 


0 : 

600- 
400 
.  200 
0 

1.000 
800 
600 
400 
200 
0 


^  CORN  GL-UTEN  FEED  AND  MEAL 

ALFALFA  MEAL 

"  :  > 
*           *  \ 

1     1  1 

1     1  1 

1     i  1 

1    t  1 

1    1  1 

1935 


1939 


1943  1935  1939 

YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER 

*  CALENDAR  YEAH  FOLLOWING  DATA  FOF  1944  ARE  AUG  1  INDICATIONS 


1943 


1947 


U    S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG  45467 


BUREAU    OF   AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


AtJ&UST  I9U5 


-  IS  . 


Talsle  11.-  Production  of  specified  "byproduct  feeds,  United  States, 
year  "beginning  Octo"ber,  1935-^^ 


Year 


2/ 


Cottonseed 
cake  and 
meal 
1,000 
tons 

1.791.2 

2,ii+5.7 
2,759.1 
1.969.9 
1,775.0 
l,9S8.3 
1.791.7 
2,01^.9 

1,7^9.^ 

1,950 


So7"bean  *.  Linseed  :  Peanut 
cake  and*,  cake  and  :  cake  ajid 


meal 
1,000 
tons 


613.1 
U95.8 
72U.I 
1,061+.U 
l,3^2.S 

1,5^3.^ 
1,8UU.9 

3,200.3 
3.i4UU.8 
3,500 


meal 


1,000 
tons 

U56.9 

586.1 

U12.O 

U8l.i+, 

53s. 9 

7^^.  7 

902.2 

797.7 
997.0 

1+35 


meal 
'  1,000 
tons 

^5.9 
57.0 
Us.  2 
65.0 
30.3 
133.5 
57.3 
103.0 
108. 7 
90 


Copra    :  Total  oil- 
cake and: seed  cake 
meal      :  and  meal 


1,000 
tons 

78. U 

63.6 

77.7 
7U.g 

90.3 

89.8 
kf.k 

33.^ 
33.0 

35 


1,000 
tons 

2,985.5 
3.3^8.2 
021.1 
3.655.5 

3,783.3 
U,U99.7 

i+,bU3.5 

6,1^9.3 

6,332.9 
6,010 


Pish 
cake  ani 

_meal  l[ 
1,000 
tons 

220.3 
IS8.3 
183.^ 
210.2 

177.7 
225.S 
l6g.5 
188.8 
206.0 
215 


Wheat 
millf eeds 

[  Rice 
[millf eeds. 

G-luten 
feed 
and  meal 

:  Alfalfa 
:  meal 
:  £/ 

:  Distillers:  Braver' s 

dried  :  dried 
:     grains  :  grains 

:  Dried 
:  "beet 
:  pulT) 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1935-  /'  : 

U,52U.li 

88.5 

588.0 

28U.0 

2U0. 3 

99.0 

199.0 

L936.   ■  : 

^,^10.9 

108.0 

510.5 

380.0 

230.  U 

110.1 

230.0 

1937  • 

I2U.3 

5^^5.2 

370.0 

1^.5 

101.8 

217.0 

1938-  : 

5^5.0 

I2U.2 

566.9 

UlO.O 

1U9.I 

lOU.l 

32U.O 

1939-  : 

^,2^6. 2 

119.9 

Glk.k 

kko.o 

163. 8 

101.1 

273.C 

19  Uo..  : 

^,.371.8 

12i+.9 

758.6 

hjo.o 

206.  U 

117.2 

303.0 

19UI-  : 

U.U33.O 

12U.U 

96U.6 

, 590.0 

3^5.5 

168.8 

282.0 

19^?  : 

5.ei3.6 

927.3 

680.0 

356.9 

232.3 

289.0 

I9U3-  : 

5.U89.3 

138.8 

8U2,1 

771. 8 

UU3.8 

228.6 

161.0 

iqUK.  2/ 

6,000 

iko 

875 

850 

615 

210 

170.0 

1/  Calendar  year  'following. 
2/  Partly  estimated. 
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T'  '.".ft  12-    Frcr'ucticn        '-^necifie-i  kinds  cf  byproduct  fepds, 
United  Ststes,  by  oiwrters,  I'Mq-l^jj 


Year 

beginning 

:    Oct. -Dec. 

:      Jen. -Mar. 

Apr. -June 

;    July- Sept.  : 

Oct. 

1,000  tone  1,000  tons         1,000  tons  1,000  tons  1,000  tons 


Co t tonseed  cake  and  meal 


Average 

1939-^3 
19^3 
igliU 

!  gUi».5 

!  gUO.l 
!              168. 2 

553.»» 
U98.3 
639.0 

201.9 

182.9 
290.9 

26U.O 
228.1 

1,863.8 
i.7'+9.** 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

Average 
1979-U3 

i9^3 
19UU 

1  213.2 
i  277.1+ 
153.3 

202.8 
260.1 
IIU.6 

180.  U 
222.1 
79.9 

199.8 
237.1* 

796.2 
997.0 

Soybeem  cake  and  meal 

Average 

1939_U3 

191^3 
19^+^ 

!  52U.g 
!  735.3 
769.5 

652.5 
1.050.5 
972.5 

601.8 

890.6 
1,013.8 

»*93.i 
768.  U 

2,272.2 
3,i*UU.8 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

Average 
1939_U3 

19^3 
19*+^ 

f  28.3 
Ul.O 
22.9 

27.7 
29.8 
28.6 

17.8 

21.1 
26.0 

12.8 
16.8 

86.6 
108. 7 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

Averpee 
1939-U3 
I9U3 
IQkU 

16. n 

8.5 

8.7 

16.5 
9.0 
lii.U 

1^.5 
10.7 

10.2 

11.3 
1/  6.8 

58.3 
35.0 

Gluten  feed  end  meal 

Average 
1939-^+3 
19^3 
19UU 

207. U 
2U0.9 
226.6 

209.9 
228.6 
238.2 

202.3 
173.9 
226.  U 

201.8 
198.7 

821.  U 
81+2.1 

Wheat  millfeeds 

Aver'^ge 

l939-»*3 
19U3 
19UU 

1,206.8 
1,UU7.9 

1,^33_._3___ 

1,209.1 

1. 1*37. 7 
I.U93.9 

1.123.3 
1.255.5 
1.587.5 

1,211,6 
1.3Ug.2 

^,750.8 
5.1^9.3 

fiice  millfeeds 

Average 
I939-U3 

l9»+3 

52.8 
6U.1 
66.6 

38.8 
38.2 
U1.7 

21.6 
18. 5 
18.  U 

17.3 
18.0 

130.5 
138.8 

Brewers'  dried  grains 

Average 

1939- '^3 
19'*3 
19UU 

35.9 
55-7 
50.7 

36.1 

50*3 
U7.8 

U5.3 
59.9 
56.0 

52.3 
62.7 

169.6 
228.6 

Distillers'  dried  grains 

Avera^ 

i939-'*3 
19UT 

191+^ 

70.9 
100. l 
1U3.7 

76.0 

105.0 

1^-3 

78.8 
IIU.7 
182.0 

77. b 
I2U.0 

303.3 

UU3.8 

Compiled  as  follovt:    Cottonteed  oake  and  neal  and  vb«a^  Billfaads  from  report*  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Oeneue;  eox^en,  liaeeed,  and  copra  cake  and  meal.  Office  of  Marketing  Serricae,  derlTOd  from 
Census  crashing  report*;  gluten  feed  and  meal  derived  froa  reports  of  the  Com  Induetriee  Beseareb 
Foundation;  rice  aillfeedB  and  hrevert'  and  distillers*  dried  grains.  Office  of  Marketing  Services. 


1/    Partly  estimated. 
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Table  I3.-  Feed  wheat:     Sales  by  Conmodity  Credit  Corporation,  by  States  and 
geographic  divisions,  July  1942-June  1945 


State  and 

T     1  ' 

1943-44 

1 

1944_45 

geographic 

July 
1942- 

July-  1 

Oct.- 

Jan.- 

Apr 

Total  I 

July- 

Oot.- 

Jan.- 

Apr.- 

Total 

division 

June  1943' 
1 

Sept. 

Dec . 

t 

tor . 

I 

June 

Sept.  ^ 

Dec . 

1 

Mar. 

1 

June  ' 
I 

1  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushe Is 

bushels 

bushe Is 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushe Is 

bushe Is 

bushe Is 

Ue. 

291 

254 

263 

109 

235 

861 

233 

124 

83 



440 

N.  H. 

1  690 

300 

383 

177 

305 

1,165 

325 

169 

108 



602 

Vt. 

1,947 

1,160 

1,287 

513 

666 

3,626 

627 

365 

236 



1,228 

Uass . 

1,511 

745 

1,128 

852 

1,529 

4,254 

1,443 

824 

535 



2,802 

R.  I. 

t  116 

77 

95 

50 

134 

356 

150 

77 

48 

275 

Conn. 

1  971 

293 

448 

186 

528 

1,455 

477 

278 

180 



935 

N.  Y. 

1  20,217 

8,026 

9,780 

6,856 

9,045 

33,707 

9,018 

5,478 

3,546 



18,042 

N.  J. 

1  3,675 

1,350 

1,602 

880 

1,273 

5,105 

1,408 

773 

502 



2,683 

Pa. 

1  6,675 

3,383 

4,124 

2.157 

3,370 

13,034 

3,712 

2,177 

1,393 

7,282 

N.  Atl. 

1  36,093 

15,588 

19,110 

11,780 

17,085 

63,563 

17,393 

10,265 

6,631 

34,289 

Ohio 

t  13.325 

6,335 

3,564 

3 -,013 

5,316 

18,228 

5,198 

3,376 

2,131 



10,705 

Ind. 

1  9,789 

3,713 

1,645 

1,127 

2,064 

8,549 

2,902 

2,000 

1,141 



6,043 

111. 

8,807 

4,537 

1,760 

1,049 

2,542 

9,888 

3,247 

1,545 

853 

1/  -13 

5,632 

liioh. 

1  6,510 

4,289 

3,490 

1,330 

1,673 

10,782 

1,885 

1,024 

631 

V  -  1 

3,539 

Wis. 

1  9,951 

4,839 

2,304 

1,461 

2,774 

11,378 

2,630 

1,064 

1,276 

T/  -53 

4,917 

E.  N.  Cent. 

zi.m 

It.l&i 

7,980 

14,369 

58,825 

15,862 

9,009 

6,032 

17  -61 

30,836 

Minn. 

1  16,169 

7,521 

4,913 

3,067 

2,927 

18,428 

2,597 

920 

496 

73 

4,086 

Iowa 

1  14,949 

2,958 

1,113 

581 

2,319 

6-,  971 

1,677 

527 

181 

20 

2,405 

Mo. 

1  20,823 

9,950 

3,825 

1,514 

2,709 

17,998 

1,363 

389 

210 

5 

1,967 

N.  Dak. 

1  2,848 

417 

1,103 

620 

129 

2,269 

64 

24 

10 

1 

99 

S.  Dak. 

i  1,494 

235 

628 

140 

149 

1,152 

36 



4 

1 

41 

Nebr. 

:  5,506 

2,013 

1,421 

343 

435 

4,212 

274 

: :  • 

99 

6 

495 

Kans. 

:  14,470 

6,272 

4,049 

550 

753 

11,624 

283 

151 

106 

1 

541 

W.  N.  Cent. 

78,259 

29,366 

17,052 

6,815 

9,421 

62,654 

6,294 

2,127 

1,106 

107 

9,634 

Del. 

1  464 

155 

171 

91 

122 

539 

208 

151 

100 



459 

Md. 

1  2,624 

1,139 

1,171 

527 

916 

3,753 

1,142 

639 

401 



2,182 

Va. 

!  5,068 

2,485 

2,181 

847 

1,506 

7,019 

1,817 

1,031 

651 



3,499 

W.  Va. 

1  1.021 

753 

656 

284 

580 

2,273 

770 

431 

249 



1,450 

N.  C. 

I  5,135 

2,701 

1,495 

783 

366 

5,345 

247 

1,214 

156 

86 

1,703 

s.  c. 

I  1,389 

565 

2  96 

84 

71 

1,016 

8 

115 

3 



126 

aa. 

1  4,628 

1,647 

389 

444 

162 

2,642 

237 

231 

21 

1 

490 

Fla. 

I  1,271 

379 

524 

138 

53 

1,094 

33 

127 

38 



198 

S.  Atl. 

1  21,600 

9,824 

6,883 

3,198 

3,776 

23,681 

4,462 

3.939 

1,619 

67 

10,107 

Ky. 

I  3,055 

3,043 

1,277 

623 

400 

5,343 

281 

1,422 

151 

6 

1,860 

Tenn. 

I  5,760 

4,738 

1,986 

938 

353 

8,015 

411 

228 

203 

62 

904 

Ala. 

I  1,267 

597 

417 

234 

102 

1,350 

27 

275 

6 



308 

Miss. 

1  695 

734 

336 

129 

42 

1,291 

53 

55 

23 



131 

Ark. 

1  1,696 

2,035 

1,063 

354 

219 

3,671 

204 

24 

1 



229 

La. 

1  361 

320 

163 

124 

210 

817 

243 

711 

21 



975 

Ok  la. 

I  9,513 

6,873 

3,456 

1,033 

1,254 

12,616 

438 

407 

106 



951 

Tex. 

t  12,362 

7,724 

4,653 

2,102 

1,165 

15,644 

368 

126 

36 

8 

538 

S.  Cent. 

1  35,209 

26,064 

13,401 

5,537 

3,745 

48,747 

2,025 

3,248 

547 

76 

5,896 

Mont. 

1  778 

302 

352 

189 

loi 

944 

41 

48 

1/  -  6 

83 

Idaho 

J  5,877 

903 

1,221 

769 

462 

3,355 

90 

354 

184 

139 

767 

Wyo. 

I  1,059 

196 

295 

96 

86 

673 

162 

14 

8 

2 

186 

Colo. 

I  4,319 

1,167 

1,074 

262 

443 

2  ,946 

201 

217 

9 



427 

N.  Mex. 

I  214 

290 

254 

100 

101 

745 

48 

34 

12 

1 

95 

Ariz. 

I  804 

407 

602 

236 

100 

1,345 

107 

108 

127 

62 

404 

Utah 

I  6,994 

1,468 

1,410 

828 

878 

4,584 

356 

622 

937 

817 

2,732 

Nev. 

:  481 

135 

205 

116 

53 

•  509 

36 

24 

62 

40 

162 

Wash. 

:  8,285 

2,804 

2,562 

1,545 

2,245 

9,156 

2,244 

1,942 

1,443 

1,499 

7,128 

Oreg. 

:  6,977 

1,914 

2,279 

854 

1,286 

6,333 

1,065 

1,109 

745 

961 

3,880 

Calif. 

t  19,168 

8,952 

6,769 

4,992 

4,148 

24,861 

3,187 

3,083 

3,869 

4,012 

14,151 

West. 

;  54,956 

18,538 

17,023 

9,987 

9,903 

55,451 

7,537 

7,507 

7,444 

7,527 

30,015 

D.  S. 

1  274,499 

2/123,136 

3/89,589 

^45,049 

5/76,075 

6/333,851 

_^60,897 

8/42,237 

9/28,053 

10/7,876 

11/139,063 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Conmodity  Credit  CoiTJoration. 

_l/  Cancellation  of  sales  reported  for  previous  months,     2/  Includes  45,000  bushels  of  redeii5)tions.     3/  Includes  3,366,000 
bushels  not  allocated  by  States  minus  9,000  bushels  of  redemptions.    4/  248,000  bushels  of  redemptions  and  unallocated 
sales  not  inclined,     s/ Includes  17,776,000  oushels  unallocated.     6/  Includes  20,900,000  bushels  unallocated  by  States  and 
30,000  bushels  of  redemptions.     7/  Incl'jdes  7,324,000  bushels  unallocated.     8/  Includes  6,142,000  bushels  unallocated. 
9/  Includes  4,674,000  bushels  unallocated,     lo/  Includes  146,000  bushels  unallocated.     11/  Includes  18,286,000  bushels 
unallocated. 
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Table  lU.-  Wheat  and  corn:     Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
at  "beginning  of  year  or  month;  and  sales  for  feed,  I9U2-U5 


Calendar 
year  and 
r.onth 


I9U2  .. 
19U3  .. 

iShk  .. 
19U5: 

Jan. . 
Feb. . 
Mar. . 
Apr. . 
Kay  . 
June 
July 
Aug.. 


StockS'  at  beginning  of 

 period  

:        Wheat  l/" 


Corn 

1~  17000  bushels' 

151, U68 
31.5^7 
1.379 

1,622 
3.S72 
5,706 
lU,Ul2. 
2/20, OlU 
2U,70l 
2U,673 

21,Ull 


Sales  for  livestock 



Corn  :  VJheat 


1,000  bushels      1,000  bushels 


160,355 

92,315 

S7,559 
81,296 

78.398 

72,173 
56.137 
92.327 
90,883 

9^..  823 


75.19^ 
U5, 6U0 

325 

2 
6 


197 


1,000  bushels 

102,598 
^19,6^2 
22U,256 

6,731 
10,799 
10,522 
■  2,652 
2,857 
2,368 
3,ooU 
V3.000 


1/  Based  on  repprts  of  regional  Jirectcrs.    Prior  to  May  19^3  based  on  reports 
of  custodians.     2/  Including  over  21  million  bushels  of  corn  purchased  under  the 
"Stockpiling"  program  which  ended  May  1,  less  quantities ■ exported,  and  sold  for 
feed.     3/  Preliminary. 


Table  15.- 


Item 


Corn,  12  markets 
Oats,  12  markets 
Barley,  U  markets  2/. 


Feed  grains:     Receipts  at  prin.ary  markets, 
July  IS3U-UU,  ,!ay-July  I9U5 


19U3 


May 


June 


Average  : 
I2ib^3_i 

1,000  bu.  1,000  bu.  1,000  bu.  1,000  bu.  1,000  bu.  1.000  bu. 


July 


18,056 
8,100 
U,8U3 


11.513 
11,026 
15,^80 


1^.762 
7,9UU 

11.135 


UU,107 
5,058 
9,621+ 


32i6l8 
7.829 

11,265 


33.31^ 
11,929 
9,602 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  G-rain  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
1/  Chicago,  Mil\iiai d'lao,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Omaha, 
Indianapolis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Wichita. 
2/    Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth. 


AUGUST  19I+5 


BAE  "SITUATIOH"  PEPOETS 


The  Cottoia  Srtuaticn 

The  S^ir;?-  Situation  •  " 

The  Demand  and  Price  Situation 

The  iFarm  Income  Situation 

The  Pats  and  Oils  Situation 

The  Peed  Situation 

The  Pnait  Situation 

The  Livestock  and  Wool  Situation 

The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation 

The  National  ^ood.  Situation 

The  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation 

The  TohaccG  Situation 

The  Vegetable  Situation 

The  V/heat  Situation 

The  Iv'orld  Sugar  Situation 


(Monthly)  _ 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

( Quarterly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

(Monthly) 

( Quarterly) 

( Quarterly) 

(Bi-mohthly,  except 
monthly  for  July  &  Aijg. 
(Annually) 


V. 


The  above  reports  are  avails^ble  free  ujjon  request.  Address  requests 
to: 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
XJ,  S;  Department  of  Agriculture  . 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


